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BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 122. 


‘«¢ Fac Periculum ex aliis.” 
TEREXK-E. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


SIR, 

IF an individual, by some lucky stroke, should 
amass an immense fortune, in a short period, it is too 
common with the generality of mankind, to imbibe 
the idea, that by pursuing a similar course they will 
certainly arrive at the same end. Should a farmer, by 
chance, in turning up his field, run his ploughshare 
against a pot of money, it would be sufficient to arouse 
his whole neighbourhood immediately, and to induce 
them to devote their precious time to digging for 
buried treasuree They donot wait to reflect, that 

} the one, which has been found may be the only one 
which was hidden, and that ifthey labour for a cen- 
tury to come, they will not find another. There 
are few professions which will not afford a decent 
subsistence, if there are few who follow them; but 
nothing is more easy than for any branch of busi- 
ness, however lucrative to those, who commence it, 
soon to become overstocked with incumbents, and 
if the pumber of its professors should be doubled, 
there are many chances to one that half of them 
will starve. 

I know of no profession, which is more in this 
predicament than the one to which f have the 4o- 
nour to belong. 

Although it is an observation worn perfectly 
thresabare by repetition, that each kind of business 
requires a different geuius to excel in it, yet un- 
accountably it seems to have lost all its effect. Our 
conduct in respect to it, is like that of the hardened 
sinner, who, the more he hears the terrors of the 
law, denounced against his transgressions, the less 
Impression they make upon him. Many a genius 
has mouldered in obscurity, which with proper cul- 
tivation would have added lustre to a nation; and 
thousands have been raised to eminence in office, 
of whom nothing ought to have been said, but that 
“they lived and died.” He, who would have been 
most expert in shoeing a horse, might make but a 
clumsy watchmaker, and the talents which would 
false a pastry cook to the apex of his profession, 
Would make but a sorry figure if elevated into a pulpit. 
Yet these apparent inconsistencies have taken place, 
and still continue to do so. Financiers have before 
this existed in the form of fiddlers, barbers under the 

lisguise of barristers; and were you here, Mr. 

Sauter, I could point to you an attorney, who 

Would have made a tip top dancing master, or 

‘first rate merry Andrew. 

The “ errors in judgment” which preduce these 
trange violations of the order of nature, operated 
tpon the good natured parents of rour humbie ser- 
‘ait. Because a Hamilton, a Livingston, a Harri- 













son and a Hoffman were crowned with never fading 
laurels, gathered by them in the fields of eloquence, 
and because some others had made their fortunes 
in the profession of the law, they became trans- 
ported at the idea that J too might one day receive 
a wreath from the hand of fame, J too fatten on the 
wealth it would procure me. 

This fatal error has blasted all my prospects ; and 
if my unfortunate fate could divert one single par- 
ent from pursuing a course, which has brought me 
into my present condition, I should feel some hap- 
piness, in the reflection that my sufferings have not 
been entirely in vain. Had I followed the path in 
which natiire intended me to walk, I might at this 
moment have been as happy and as respectable, as 
Iam now otherwise. 

With a genius little above the level of mediocrity, 
and a mind tolerably stored with knowledge, gained 
by acollegiate education, I was placed at the study 
of the law. This step, though strongly against my 
inclinations, I dared not oppose, as it would counte- 
ract the fondest wishes of an indulgent father. I was 
conscious of the possession of abilities, which would 
render me respectable as a merchant; but knew, 
that if diverted from that or‘some similar course, 
by a forced attention to the most arduous of pro- 
fessions, they would be wholly unobserved amid the 
blaze of superior excellence. I drudged along, 
however, with all the assiduity which | had acquir- 
ed at college, for a few tedious months, but found 
my labour unrewarded by the expected improve- 
ment. I frequently hinted to my parents the im- 
practicability of my success, but this was all in vain. 
They endeavoured to encourage me in the pursuit, 
pointed out to me the fairy prospects which their 
partiality and affection had painted for me, and tried 
at last to work upon my pride, by telling me of the 
disgrace I would inevitably encounter if I shrunk 
from the attempt. As I found reasoning to be 
fruitless, and as I did possess a considerable por- 
tion of that pride, which I hesitate not now to pro- 
nounce a foolish one, I submitted to the last sug- 
gestion. I again went on fora short time, with 
my accustomed industry. At length, totally dis- 
gusted with a study to me so dry and uninteresting, 
I gave over the pursuit, and resolved to trust to 
fortune for the result. When our mind is dis- 
tressed with any thing too hard to bear, and from 
which we expect no permanent relief, we too ge- 
nerally fly to dissipation, to sco¢ie the anguish 
which it cannot Aca/. This was the case with me: 
I sought for refuge from myself, by associating 
with those, who were equally disgusted with my- 
self (anc of those | found not a few); who, to use 
their phrase, had long since given up Coke and 
Biackstone, as a bad job, and who hated Sellon and 
Crompton as they hated the D—l. From that 
time I bid adieu to any serious study, and plunged 
into every kind of dissipation. I read Tom Jones 
and Peregrine Pickle, instead of law books; and 
having mounted my green spectacles, sauntered 
through the streets, to reconnoitre the girls, who 
were lounging like myself. At billiards and danc- 
ing I was quire the thing, and there was no fashion- 
able amusement of which I did not deeply partake. 

In this laudable way 1 was spending my time, 
when I was overtaken by the period fixed for my 
examination. At this you may supjose I was 





a little startled. But I can assure you I was not. It is 
only a matter of anxious expectation to the studious. 
But we knowing ones, understanding very well that 
none are ever “turned back,’’ rested perfectly se- 
cure about the event. We thought more of the 
supper that was to follow it, than of the fiery trial 
which we were to undergo. 

I was by this time pretty well stocked with im- 
pudence and ignorance, the two principal accom- 
plishments ofa genuine blood, and of course cared 
little for any one. ~ Having obtained from my wor- 
thy preceptor, a certificate of the goodness of my 
‘* moral character,” and that I had studied with 
him for three years, | was admitted to an examina- 
tion. How I got through I know not; for, worthy 
sir, I have not at this day, after al/ my frractice, suf- 
ficient “ science in the law” to enable me to discri- 
minate when I answered right or when wrong. I 
assure you, Mr. Saunter, it was not without a con- 
siderable deal of coaxing, that I could persuade my 
examiners that it would be hard “ to turn me back.” 
I prevailed at length, and upon their recommenda- 
tion, was the next day, by the signature of the 
“ Chief Justice,” metamorphosed as it were by 
magic, into “ Samuel Scapegrace, Esq. Attorney 
at Law.” I immediately took an office, hung out 
a sign, and for about two years went on deing— 
nothing at all. I was scarcely ever at home, and 
withal had acquired such a notable character for 
idleness and “ rakery,” that I believe there were 
but few applicants when I was absent, and there 
were none when I was there, except a few of mys 
cronies, who having about as much to do as myself, 
would call on me to smoke a friendly segar.—Hav- 
ing run through all that my deceased father had 
lefi, and having run in debt to every one who would 
trust me, I at length was pressed so tightly by my 
creditors, that I began seriously to think of shzfting 
quarters; when a snivelling taylor arrested me (for 
a debt which I had kept him out of for near two 
years, “by the glorious chicanery of the law’’), and 
ciapt me into limbo, where [ now remain, “in arcta 
et salva custodia.” I have tried every manoeuvre 
that I could invent, to effect my release, and now 
at length, after a confinement of nearly six months, 
am “advertising for the benefit of the act,” being 
resolved, if I can get out no other way, to “ swear 
owt,’’ as it is called. 

I am sir, your humble servant, 
SAM: SCAPEGRACE. 
From the debtors firison, city of N.York. 


CRITICISM. 
[From the Edinburgh Review.] 


The Works of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu: Including her Correspondence, Poems, 
and Essays. Published, by permission, from her 
Original Papers. 





[ Continued. } 


‘I write to you at this time piping-hot from the 
birth-night; my brain warmed with all the agreea- 
ble ideas that fine clothes, fine gentlemen, brisk 
tunes, and lively dances can raise there. It is to 
be hoped that my letter will entertain you; at least 
you will certainly have the freshest account of all 
passages on that glorious day. First you must 
know that I led up the ball, which you'll stare at ; 
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but what is more, I believe in my conscience I 
made one of the best figures there; to say truth, 
people have grown so extravagantly ugly, that we 
old beauties are forced to come out on show-days, 
to keep the court in countenance. I saw Mrs. 
Murray there, through whose hands this epistle 
will be conveyed; I do not know whether she will 
make the same compliment to you that Ido. Mrs. 
West was with her, who is a great prude, having 
but two lovers at a time: I thiak those are Lord 
Hadineton and Mr. Lindsay; the one for use, the 
other for show. 

‘ The world improves in one virtue to a violent 
degree, I mean plain-dealing. Hypocrisy being, 
as the Scripture declares, a damnable sin, I hope 
our publicans and sinners will be saved by the open 
profession of the contrary virtue. I was told by a 
very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at 
this very minute there is a bill cooking-up at a 
hunting-seat in Norfolk, to have not taken out of 
the commandments and clapped into the creed, 
the ensuing session of Parliament.—It is certain 
it might be carried on with great ease, the world 
being entirely ‘ revenue du bagatelle,* and honour, 
virtue, reputation, &c. which we used to hear of in 
our nursery, is as much laid aside and forgotten as 
crumpled ribands. To speak plainly, I am very 
sorry for the forlorn state of matrimony, which is 
as much ridiculed by our young ladies as it used 
to be by young fellows: in short, both sexes have 
found the inconveniences of it, and the appellation 
of rake is as genteel in a woman as a man of qua- 
lity: it is no scandal to say Miss , the maid 
of honour, leoks very well now she is out again, 
and poor Biddy Noel has never been quite well 
since her Jast confinement. You may imagine we 
married women look very silly ; we have nothing 
to excuse ourselves, but that it was done a great 
while ago, and we were very young when we did 
it.’ Vol. iii. p. 142——145. 

‘ Sixpennyworth of common sense, divided 
among a whole nation, would make our lives roll 
away glibly enough ; but then we make laws, and 
we follow customs. By the first we cut off our 
own pleasures, and by the second we are answera- 
ble for the faults and extravagances of others. All 
these things, and five hundred more, convince me 
(as I have the most profound veneratien for the Au- 
thor of nature) I am satisfied I have been one of 
the condemned ever since I was born; and in sub- 
mission to the Divine justice, I have no doubt but 
I deserved it in some pre-existent state. 1 wiil 
still hope that I am only in purgatory ; and that 
after whining and pining a certain number of years, 
I shall be translated to some more happy sphere, 
where virtue will be natural, and custom reasonable ; 
that is, in short, where common sense will reign. 
I grow very devout, as you see. and place all my 
hopes in the next life, being totally persuaded of 
the nothingness of this. Don’t you remember how 
miserable we were in the little parlour, at Thoreshy ? 
we then thought marrying would put us af o..e 
into possession of ail we wanted. Then came 
though, after all, I am still of opinion, that it is ex- 
tremely silly to submit to il} * One should 
pluck up a spirit, and live Wpen cordials when one 
can have no other nourishment. These are my 
present endeavours, and I run about, though I have 
five thousand pins and needles in my heart. 1 try 
to console myself with a small damsel, who is at 
present every thing | like—but, alas! she is yet 
in a white frock. At fourteen, she may run away 
with the butler: —there’s one of the blessed effects 
of disappointment; you are not only hurt by the 
thing present, but it cuts off all future hopes, and 
makes your very expectations melancholy. Qued/e 

lL Vol. iii. p. 178—80. 








viel! 

‘I cannot deny but that I was very well diverted 
on the coronation day. I saw the procession mucl 
at my ease, in a house which I filled with my own 
company, and then got into Westminster-hall with- 
out trov*"e, where it was very entertaining to ob- 
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serve the variety of airs that all meant the same 
thing. The business of every walker there was to 
conceal vanity and gain admiration. Tor these 
purposes some languished and others strutted ; but 
a visibte satisfaction was diffused over every coun- 
tenalice, as soon as the coronet was clapped on the 
head. But she that drew the greatest number of 
eyes, Was indisputably Lady Orkney. She exposed 
behind, a mixture of fat and wrinkles; and before, 
a considerable protuberance which preceded her. 
Add to this, the inimitable rol! of her eyes, and her 
grey hairs, which by good fortune, stood directly 
upright, and ’tis impossible to imagine a more de- 
lightful spectacle. She had embellished ail this 
with considerable magnificence, which made her 
look as big again as usual; and I should have 
thought her one of the Jargest things ef God’s 
making, if my Lady St. J***n had not displayed 
all her charms in honour of the day. ‘The poor 
Dutchess of M***se crept along with a dozen of 
black snakes playing round her face; and my La- 
dy P***nd (who is fallen away since her dismission 
from court) represented very finely an Egyptian 
mummy embroidered over with hieroglyphics. In 
general, I could not perceive but that the old were 
as well pleased as the young; and 1, who dread 
growing wise more than any thing in the world, 
was overjoyed to find that one can never outlive 
one’s vanity. Ihave never received the long letter 
you talk of, and am afraid that you have only fancied 
you wrote it.’ Vol. iil. p. 18 |—i83. 


In spite of all this gaiety, Lady Mary does not 
apper to have been happy. Her discreet biogra- 
pher is silent upon the subject of her connubial 
felicity; and we have no desire to revive forgotten 
scandal: but it is a fact, which cannot be omitted, 
that her Ladyship went abroad without her hus- 
band, on account of bad health, in 1739, and did 
not return to England till she heard of his death in 
1761. Whatever was the cause of their separa- 
tion, however, it did not produce any open rupture 
between them ; and she seems to have correspond- 
ed with him very regularly for the first ten years of 
her absence. ‘These letters, which occupy the 
latter part of the third volume, and the beginning 
of the fourth, are by no means so captivating as any 
of the preceding series. They contain but little 
wit, and no confidential or striking reflections: they 
are filled up with accounts of her health and her 
journies, with short and general notices of any ex- 
traordinary custom she meets with, and little scraps 
of stale politics picked up in the petty courts of 
Italy. They are cold, in short, without being for- 
mal ; and are gloomy and constrained, when com- 
pared with those, which were spontaneously written 


to show her wit. or her affection to her correspond- | 


. ‘ ‘ f 
1 x . r X . wr 4 ¥ . . . . 
ents.’ Bik seins eattemely daxious to Impress her | year: it is vatber to be considered as the object to 


husband with an exalted idea of the honours and 
distinction, with which she was everywhere recety- 
ed; and really seems more elated and surprised 
than we should have expected the daughter of an 
English Duke to be, with the attentions that were 
shown her by the noblesse of Venice, in particular. 
From this correspondence we do not think it neces- 
sary to make any extract. 


The last series of letters, which extends to the 
middle of the fifth volume, and comes down to the 
year 1761, consists of those that were adcressed by 
Lady Mary, during her residence abroad, to her 
daughter the Countess of Bute. These letters, 
though somewhat less brilliant than those to the 
Countess of Mar, have more heart and affection in 
them, than any other of her Ladyship’s productions ; 
and abound in lively and judicious reflections. They 
indicate at the same time a very great share of va- 
nity, and that kind of eontempt and indifference for 
the world, into which the veterans of fashion are 
most apt to sink. With the exception of her 
daughter and her children, Lady Mary appears te 
have eared nothing for any human being; and ra- 
ther to have beguiied the days of her declining life 














with every sort of amusement, than to have soot), ed 
them with affection or friendship. After boastin 
of the intimacy, in which she lived with ali t} © con, 
siderable people in her neighbourhood, she adds, 
in one of her letters, ‘ Phe people I see here make 
ho more impression oh my mind than the firures 
on the tapestry, while they are before my eyes, | 
know one is clothed in blue, and another ijn red: 
but out of sight they are so entirely out of memo, 
ry, that I hardlv remember whether they are tal] 
or short.’ 

The following reflections upon an Italian story, 
exactly like that of Pamela, are very much in cha. 
racter. 

‘In my opinion, all these adventures proceed 
from artifice on one side, and weakness on the 
other. An honest, tender mind, is often betrayed 
to ruin by the charms that make the fortune of , 
designing head, which, when joined with a beaut). 
ful face, can never fail of advancement, except 
barred by a wise mother, who locks up her daugh. 
ters from view till nobody cares to look on them, 
My poor friend, the Dutchess of Bolton, was edy. 
cated in solitude, with some choice of books, by q 
saint-like governess: crammed with virtue and 
good qualities, she thought it impossible not to find 
eratitude, though she failed to give passion ; and 
upon this plan threw away her estate, was despised 
by her husband, and laughed at by the public, 
Polly, bred in an alehouse, and produced on the 
stage, has obtained wealth and title, and found the 
way to be esteemed. So useful is early experience; 
—without it, half of life is dissipated in correcting 
the errors that we have been taught to receive as 
indisputable truths.’ Vol. iv. p. 119, 120, 

[ To be Continued. } 


MISCELLANY. 
THE ANDROMETER. 


In the papers of the late Sir William Jones, 
was found a sort of scale of human attainments 
and enjoyments, which he called an Andrometer. 
Though it is believed that Sir William did not 
prepare this for publication, yet, as he thought it 
sufficiently correct to be shewn to several of his 
friends, especially to the Dowager Countess Spen- 
cer, it has been justly held by Lord Teignmouth 
worthy of being given to the publice We printit 
with his Lordship’s introduction. 

“ The Andrometer is to be considered as a mere 
sketch, never intended for publication. In the 
construction of it, Mr. Jones probably had a view 
to those objects, the attainment of which he then 
meditated. . We are not to conclude, that the pre- 
paration for eternity, which stands at the end of 
the scale, was to be deferred until the seventieth 





which he was perpetually to look, during the whole 
course of his life, and which was exclusively to en- 
gross the attention of his Jatter years. He was 


too well convinced of the precarious tenure of hu-' 


man existence, to allow him to rest the momentous 
concerns of his eternal protracted life; he knew, 
moreever, too well the power of habit, to admit a 
supposition, that it could be effectually resisted, of 
changed, at the close of life. Neither are we to 
suppose that moral and religious Jessons, which 
constitute the occupation of the eighth year, were 
from that period to be discontinued, although they 
are not afterwards mentioned: but the meaning of 
Mr. Jones probably was, that it should be seriously 
and regularly inculcated at an age, when the intel- 
lectual faculties had acquired strength and expat 
siom by preceding exertions. That the order of 
arrangement in the Andrometer could never be 
strictly adhered to, in the application of our time 
and cultivation of our talents (if it were intended) 
is evident; buf to those who, from their situation 
are enabled to avail themselves of the suggestiens 
which it furnishes, it will supply useful hints fo! 
improvement, and serve as a standard of compél” 
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gon for their progress. 
pimself, 1 
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gree in the scale. 

ZAR: 

1 Ideas received through 
the senses, 

9 Speaking and pronun- 
ciation, 

Letters and spelling, 

4 Ideas retained in the 
memory» ‘ 

5 Reading and repeating, 


6 Grammar of his own 


language, . 

7 Memory exercised, 

§ Moral and religious les- 
sons, 

9 Natural history and ex- 
periments, 

10 Dancing, music, draw- 
ing, EXeErcises, | 

11 History of his own 
countrys 

12 Latin, 

15 Greek, 

14 French and Italian, 

15 Translations, 

16 Compositions in verse 
and prose, 

17 Rhetoric and declama- 
tion, 

18 History and law, 

19 Logic and Mathema- 
tics, 

9) Rhetorical exercises, 

91 Philosophy and politics. 

22 Compositions in his 
own language, 

93 Declamations conti- 


nued, 

94 Ancient orators stu- 
died, 

95 Travels and conversa- 
tions, 


26 Speeches at the bar or 
in parliament, 

97 State affairs, 

98 Historical studies con- 


tinued, 66 
29 Law and eloquence, 67 { Perfection of earthly 
38 Public life, 68 happiness, 
$1 Private and social vir- | 69 

tues, 70 Preparation for eter- 
32 Habits of eloquence nity. 

improved, 


ON THE UNMANLINESS OF SHEDDING TEARS. 


With respect to Mr. Jones 
f his own acquisitions, in his thirtieth year, 
en he constructed the Andrometer, be compared 
with it, they will be found to rise to a higher de- 





YEAR. 

33 Philosophy resumed at 
leisure, 

34 Orations published, 

S35 Exertions in state and 
parliament, 

36 Civil knowledge ma- 
ture, 

37 Eloquence perfect, 

38 National rights defend- 
ed, 





39 The learned protected, 

40 The virtuous assisted, 

41 Compositions publis- 
ed, 

42 Science improved, 

43 Parliamentary affairs, 

44 Laws enacted and sup- 
ported, 

45 Fine arts improved, 

46 Government of his fa- 
mily, 

47 Education of his chil- 
dren, 

48 Vigilance as a magis- 
trate, 

49 Firmness as a patriot, 

50 Virtue as a citizen, 

51 Historical works, 

52 Oratorical works, 

53 Philosophical works, 

54 Political works, 

55 Mathematical works, 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 Fruits of his labours 
enjoyed, 

62 A glorious retirement, 

3 An amiable family, 

64 Universal respect, 

65 Consciousness of a vir- 
tuous life, 


Continuation of for- 
mer pursuits, 








[From a British Essayist.] 


To shed tears, is considered in modern times as 
unmanly ; though the greatest men recorded in anti- 
quity are represented by the poets and historians, 
as commonly giving vert to their sorrow by the 


fountains of the eyes. 


The epithet Jaxpuyews, which describes heroes 


shedding tears, is very frequent in Homer. 


Ulys- 


ses is represented by him as excelling all others in 
understanding ; yet Ulysses shed tears most copi- 
ously. In describing his sorrow in Calypso’s island, 
Homer mentions his tears three times in the course 


of seven or eight lines: 


, 
Ovds wor occ 


Aaxevodi tépcovro . » « 


Aaxpues xas covayncs noes erytrs Comcy epex bar 
Tlovrey é@ eereuyetrov YegxtcneTo—daxeve Asiowy 


His eyes from tears 


Were never free . . 


With tears, and sighs, and grief, he pin’d away. 


As o’er the sea he wishful look’d—he wept, 


* 


It may then fairly be concluded, that this great 
judge of human nature did not consider tears as dis- 
graceful to the uderstanding ; and that he did not 
imagine them derogutory from the character 01 ccz.- 
rage, may be collected from his causing his greatest 


hero, Achilles, to shed tears in profuse abundance. 
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When Achilles relates the ill usage he had receiv- 
ed from Agamemnon, Homer concluds the recital 
with 





Qs Pure duxeuysar 
Kat ea waposd’ avrose xabeCere Jenguytorras 
———" Tixvov, Ts nroesiss. 





Thus spoke the weeping hero. 
Before him, as he wept, his parent stood. 
——‘* Why weeps my son.” 





Many otber instances might be brought from 
Homer, from Virgil, and the best poets and his- 
torians of antiquity, to prove that they thought the 
shedding of tears no diminution of their hero’s cha- 
racter, either with respect to the understanding, or 
the heart. If I may be allowed to take an instance 
from the gospel, as well as from Pagan authors, let 
it be remembered, that * Jnsus wept.” 

It was an observation of ancient wisdom, that 
‘‘ Good men are very apt to shed tears.” 


"Avyaboi aprdaneuts avdees. 


And this epithet was not understood by them in 
the sense which the French accept it, when they 
make good synonymous with weak and foolish. There 
is, indeed so much misery in the world, that he who 
does not feel it, and express his feelings as nature 
intended that he should, must be deficient in some 
of those organs which are neccessary to constitute 
natural excellence. ‘I he strings which should vibrate 
are relaxed; the heart that should be penetrated, 
is petrified. 

Vice, luxury, excess, gaming, and a long con- 
verse with corrupt company, are found capable of 
contravening nature, and drying up the lachrymal 
glands, as the sun-beams scorch tue fibres, which 
should give nutriment, verdure, and growth, to the 
herbage of the meadow. But let not those, in whom 
this unnatural alteration has taken place, plume 
themselves on superior sense, courage, fortitude, 
or philosophy. ‘Their insensibility is defect, not 
perfection. 

Let us take an example of man’s natural sympa- 
thy, in an actual state of nature. The voyages to 
the southern hemisphere afford many such exam- 
ples. There you will observe men, who are ready 
to face their enemy in the most dangerous battle, 
weeping with peculiar bitterness of sorrow al every 
domestic calamity. Look at home for a contrast, 
and behold a gamester of St. James’s, long hack- 
neyed in the pleasurable world, beholding the great- 
est misfortunes which can befal himself, his family, 
or the stranger within his gates, with a perfect sang 
roid; with eyes, which scorn to shed a tear, in the 
most trying circumstances of affliction. 

Hardness of heart, and insensibility of temper, 
conceal themselves under the appellation of manly 
fortitude. To shed tears on sorrowful occasions, is 
no mark of a weak understunding; but of that 
tenderness and susceptibility, which, as it is the 


| noblest distinction of human nature, is emphatical- 


ly styled Aumanity. There is nothing admiurabie, 
but rather pitiable, ia a heart, which has undergone 
by time and collision with the world, a kind of pre- 
mature ossification ; nor let the most elevated among 
the sharers of human nature, and of all the evils it 


by the flood-gates of the eyes. The lachrymal 
glands were intended by providence for use, as 
much as any other part of the wonderful mecha- 
nism of the human frame. 

It must be allowed, that tears have been brought 
into disrepute by their abuse. Very weak*, and 
very artiult people, have rendered them, in many 





* Vos quibus est virtus, muliebrem tollite luetum. 
Hor. Ep. 


t Vidi etiam lachrymas, an est pars fraudis in illis, 


He quoque habent artes, qudque jubentur, eunt. 
Ovip. av Demorueonr. 








is heir to, blush at being seen to give vent to grief 
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instances, contemptible and suspicious. There are 
those, who weep from habit or affectation, on any 
and on no occasion; who seem to think a pearly 
drop, as great an ornament to the cheek, as the 
diamond suspended on the ear; who, when they 
cannot prevail by argument, have recourse to tears 
to excite compassion; who wantonly tamper with 
the finest feelings of the heart, and render sorrow 
itself ridiculous. Such persons should be watched 
with circumspection ; for some symptoms will ap- 
pear to an accurate observer, which will betray their 
imposture. ‘The usual error of such persons is, to 
pass the limits of the occasion; to weep to excess, 
to over-act their part, to seek spectators and wit- 
nesses of their affected sorrow instead of retiring, 
as nature teaches, to silence, and to solitude. 


But let not the real mourner refuse to give ex- 
pression to his feelings, by the mode which nature 
powerfully recommends, through a fear of being 
suspected either of imbecillity or artifice. Tears 
relieve the misery which causes them to flow. 
When philosophy, and even religion, have failed 
to assuage sorrow, a flood of tears has afforded 
consolation. The shower has fallen copiously, the 
clouds have immediately been dispelled, and the 
sky has resumed all its beautiful serenity. 





ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 


[ Continued. } 


70 THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


July 6, 1781. 


We are obliged to you for the rugs, a commo- 
dity than can never come to such a place as this, 
at an unseasonable time. We have given one to 
an industrious poer widow, with four children, 
whose, sister overheard her shivering in the night, 
and with some difficulty, brought her to confess, 
the next morning, that she was half perished for 
want of sufficient covering. Her said sister bor- 
vowed a rug for her at a neighbour’s immediately, 
which she had used only one night when yours ar- 
rived; and I doubt not but we shall meet with 


others, equally indigent and deserving of 
bounty. soa bead 


Much good may your humanity do you, as it 
does so much geod to others!—You can no where 
find objects more entitled to your pity, than where 
your pity seeks them. A man, whose vices and 
irregularities have brought his liberty and life into 
danger, will always be viewed with an eye of com- 
passion by those, who understand what human na- 
ture is made of; and while we acknowledge the 
severities of the law to be founded upon principles 
of necessity and justice, and are glad that there is 
such a barrier provided for the peace of society, if 
we consider that the difference between ourselves 
and the culprit, is not of our own makinz, we shall 
h Bas you are, tenderly affected by the view of his 
misery, and not the less so, because he has brought 
it upon himself. 


I give you joy pf your own hair, no doubt you 
are considerably a Ber in your appearance, by 
being disieriwigged. Vhe best wig is that, which 
most resembles the natural hair. Why then should 
he who has hair enough of his own, have recourse 
to imitation’ I have little doubt, but that if an arm 
or leg, could have been taken off, with as little 
pain us attends the amputation of a curl or a lock 
of hair, the natural limb would have been thought 
less becoming, or less convenient, by some men, 
than a wooden one, and have been disposed of ac- 
cordingly. 

Having begun my letter with a miserable pen, I 
was unwilling to change it for a better, lest my 





writing shoud not be ail of a piece. But it has 
worn me and my patience quite out. : 
Yours ever, W.C. 
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TO THE REVs WILLIAM UNWIN. 
July 12, 1781. 
My very dear Friend, 

I am going to send, what, when you have read, 
you may scratch your head, and say, I suppose, 
there’s nobody knows, whether what I have got, 
be verse, or not:—by the tune and the time, it 
ought to be rhyme, but if it be, did you ever sce, 
of late or of yore, such a ditty before ? 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as 
well as I could, in hopes to do good; and if the 
reviewer, should say, “to be sure, the gentleman’s 
muse wears Methodist shoes, you may know by 
her pace, and taik about grace, that she and her 
bard, have little regard for the taste and fashions, 
and ruling passions, and hoydening play of the 
modern day; and though she assume a borrowed 
plume, and now and then wear a tittering air, *tis 
only her plan to catch, if she can, the giddy and 
gay, as they go that way, by a production on a new 
construction: She has baited her trap, in hopes to 
snap all, that may come, with a sugar-plum.” 
His opinion in this will not be amiss; ’tis what I 
intend my principal end, and if I succeed, and folks 
should read, till a few are brought to a serious 
thought, I shall think I am paid, for all I have said, 
and all I have done, though I have run, many a 
time, after a rhyme, as far as from hence, to the 
end of my sense, and, by heok, or crook, write 
another book, if I live and am here, ancther year. 

I have heard before of a room, with a floor laid 
upon springs, and such like things, with so much 
art, in every part, that when you went in, you was 
forced to begin a minuet pace, with an air and a 
grace, swimming about, now in, and now out, with 
a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe 
or string, or any such thing; and now I have writ, 
in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and 
as you advance, will keep you still, though against 
your will, dancing away, alert and gay, till you 
come to an end of what I have penn’d; which that 
you may do, ere Madam and you, are quite worn 
out, with jigging about, I take my leave; and here 
you receive a bow profound, down to the ground, 
from your humbled me— 





W. C. 


70 THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 
July 29, 1781. 
My dear Friend, 


Having given the case you laid before me in 
your last, all due consideration, I proceed to an- 
swer it, and in order to clear my way, shall, in the 
first place, set down my sense of those passages in 
scripture, which, on a hasty perusal, seem to clash 
with the opinion I am going to give—‘ If a man 
smite one cheek, turn the other’—* If he take 
thy cloak, let him take thy coat also”—That is, | 
suppose, rather than on a vindictive principle, avail 
yourself of that remedy the law allows you, in the 
way of retaliation, for that was the subject imme- 
diately under the discussion of the speaker. 
Nothing is so contrary to the genius of the gospel, 
as the gratification of resentment and revenge, but 
I cannot easily perstade myself to think, that the 
author of that dispensation, could possibly advise 
his followers to consult tkeir own peace at the ex- 
pense of the peece of society, or inculcate an uni- 
versal abstinence from the use of lawful remedies 
to the encouragement of injury and oppression. 

St. Paul again seems to condemn the practice of 
going to law, “ Why do ye not rather sufier 
wrong, &c.” but if we look again, we shall find, 
that a litigious temper had obtained, and was pre- 
valent among the professors of the day. This he 
coudemned, and with good reason, it was unseemly 
to the last degree, that the disciples of the Prince 
of Peace, should worry and vex each other, with 
injurious treatment, and unnecessary disputes, to 
the scandal of their religion in the eyes of the 
Heathens But surely he did pot mean, any more 
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than his master, in the place above alluded to, that 
the most harmless members of society should re- 
ceive no advantage of its laws, or should be the 
only persons in the world who should derive no 
benefit from those institutions, without which so- 
ciety cannot subsist. Neither of them could mean 
to throw down the pale of property, and to lay the 
Christian part of the world open, throughout all 
ages, to the incursions of unlimited violence and 
wrong. 

By this time you are sufficiently aware that I 
think you have an indisputable right to recover at 
law, what is so dishonestly withheld from you. 
The fellow, I suppose, has discernment enough to 
see a difference between you, and the generality 
of the clergy, and cunning enough to conceive the 
purpose of turning your meekness and forbearance 
to good account, and of coining them into hard 
cash, which he means to put in his pocket. But I 
would disappoint him, and shew him, that though 
a Christian is not to be quarrelsome, he is not to 
be crushed—and that, though he is but a worm be- 
fore God, he is not such a worm, as every selfish 
unprincipled wretch may tread upon at his pleasure. 

[ lately heard a story from a lady, who has spent 
many years of her life in France, somewhat to the 
present purpose. An Abbe, universally esteemed 


for his piety, and especially for the meekness of 


his manners, had yet undesignedly given some of- 
fence to a shabby fellow in his parish. The man, 
concluding he might do as he pleased with so for- 
giving and gentle a character, struck him on one 
cheek, and bade him turn the other. The good 
man did so, and when he had received the two 
slaps, which he thought himself obliged to submit 
to, turned again and beat him soundly. I do not 
wish to see you follow the French gentleman’s 
example, but I believe nobody, that has heard the 
story, condemns him much for the spirit he showed 
upon the occasien. 

I had the relation from Lady Austen, sister .to 
Mrs Jones, wife of the minister of Clifton. She 
is a most agreeable woman, and has fallen in love 
with your mother and me; insomuch, that I do 
not know but she may settle at Olney. Yesterday 
se’nnight we all dined together in the S/innie—a 
most delightful retirement, belonging to Mrs. 
Throckmorton, of Weston. Lady Austen’s lac- 
quey, and a lad that waits on me in the garden, 
drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drinkables, 
to the scene of our Féte chamfiétre. A board, laid 
over the top of the wheelbarrow, served us for a 
table; our dining-room was a root-house, lined 
with moss and ivy. At six o’clock, the servants, 
who had dined under a great elm upon the ground, 
at a little distance, boiled the kettle, and the said 
wheelbarrow served us again for a tea-table. We 
then took a walk into the wilderness, about half a 
mile off, and were at home again a little after eight, 
having spent the day together from noon till even- 
ing, without one cross occurrence, or the least 
weariness of each other. An happiness few par- 
ties of pleasure can boast of. 

Yours, with our joint love, 
—_> 


EDUCATION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[It gives the Editor a very high degree of pleasure, to 
have a public opportunity to exhibit the ensuing testi- 
monials, in honour of a lady, who isan an ornament 
to her sex, and the pride of her pupils.] _ 

MRS. RIVARDI'S ACADEMY. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 22d, 1805. 
Reverend Sir, 


W.C. - 


You had the kindness to allow me; two years ago, 
to look upon you, not only as one of the chief pro- 
tectors of the establishment under my charge, but 
also did me the honour of becoming, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Benjamin Rush, Jos. B. M‘Kean, R. 
Smith, and Anthony Morris, Esqrs. one of the trus- 
tees of my seminary. This condescension has at 





| 


all times rendered me extremely anxious to desery 

your patronage; indeed I ascribe, in a great ney 
sure, the credit which the establishment, | hope, 
has gencrally obtained, to that circumstance, *” 

Few persons are yet informed of the favoyy % 
politely conferred on me, as the greatest Humber 
of my pupils are from abroad. On several occa. 
sions, you had the goodness to express the satisfy. 
tion, which you and all those, who have honoured 
our school-rooms with their visits, derived from 
the improvements of the young ladies, as welj x 
from the manner, in which the seminary jg cop, 
ducted. 

I have never taken the liberty of publishing yoy, 
letters of approbation; would you and the othe 
genticmen permit me to make it known, that I am 
authorised to consider you as trustees of the insti. 
tution, I should not only esteem ita distinguished 
mark of your approbation, but a certain means of 
insuring the full confidence of those parents and 
guardians, who have intrusted their children to my 
care. 

With great respect, 
I have the honour to remain, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your very humble 
And obedient Servant, 
MARIA RIVARDI. 
The Right Reverend 
Dr. WHITE, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 23, 
Madam, 


The high opinion we entertain of your qualifica- 
tions for the arduous and diversified duties of the 
institution under your direction, and the evidences, 
which have been presented to us, at examinations, 
of the improvement of the young ladies, who pos- 
sess the advantage of being your pupils, induce us 
to comply with your request, by the present testi- 
mony of our approbation ef your seminary; and to 
express our wishes for the success ef an institution 
so useful to our city, and so honourable to yourself. 

We are, Madam, 

Your very humble servants, 
Wiliam White, > 
Benjamin Rush, 
J. B. J1‘Kean, 
Robert Smith, 
Anthony Morris, } 


>Trustees. 





= 
THE FINE ARTS. 


[The following article, derived from anew English Jour- 
nal, respectable for the talents of its conductors, con- 
tains both a compliment, and a criticism, upon a fa- 
vourite artist. The first is well deserved, but the 
second, in our apprehension, is totally without foun- 
dation. } 

HIS GRACE, THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 

STUART PINZIT. 


‘The full length portrait of this most respectable 
nobleman, from which this is engraved, we never 
saw, but apprehend it to be painted by GriaERt 
Stuart, the 4merican, one of the most accurate 
portrait painters, who ever lived in this country, 
and who now resides in the neighbourhood of Phi- 
ladelphia. When we speak of him as the most 
accurate pailter, we mean to say, that, having a 
very correct eye, he gave the human figure exactly 
as he saw it, without any attempt to elevate or dig- 
nify the character; and was so exact in delineating 
his lineaments, that one may almost say of him, 
what Hogarth said of another artist, “ that he never 
deviates into grace:” fronwall which, we may fairly 
infer, that he never was a favourite portrait painter 
with the ladies. He was, however, so well greund- 
ed in his profession, that had not his eccentricities 
led him to quit this country, he would have cor- 
rected his errors, and figured very high in his art. 
That he wanted taste, he has proved in this pore 
trail for he has taken the face in such a poiat of 
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sew, that the leading feature is most prominent, 
and brings to one’s mind Slawkenbergius, on his 
return from the promontory. 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 
THE PANORAMA. 


When we first perused in the public papers, an 
advertisement, announcing the exhibition of The 
Historical Picture of the Battle of Lodi, the infor- 
mation scarcely excited our curiosity, as we sup- 

osed that the representation of this celebrated en- 
agement, was a * melancholy daub,” coarsely 

executed by some sign-post painter. But we have 
been agreeably surprised to discover, on examina- 
tion, that the Panorama, in High street, is the 
Original Picture of R. K. Porter, a painter of 
great celebrity, and particularly successful in the 
distinct delineation of military scenes, and espe- 
cially of the confusion of a Battle, a subject, which 
from its very nature, has embarrassed both the pen 
and the pencil. We have gazed with the most 
lively pleasure at this interesting group, which the 
magic of art and genius, has embedied on glowing 
canvass; and we confidently recommend it to the 
attention of the curious of every description. The 
necessary information to elucidate the circum- 
stances of the engagement, may be found in the 
History of the Campaign. 

The Proprietor of the Panorama, appears to be 
an obliging and communicative man, and furnishes 
a small explanatory pamphlet, to those, who have 
not leisure to examine more copious details of the 
campaign in Italy. We are well pleased to find, 
that the reputation of Mr. Porter, and the beauty 
and interest of this admirable production, still allure 
the public, and that crowds repair to the Panorama 
with eagerness, and leave it reluctantly. 


== 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOL10, 


FRAGMENT, ON THE ANTIQUITY OF DRINKING 
HEALTHS, 


Amongst the ancient Hebrews, the father of a 
family, or some other respectable person at table, 
holding a cup full of liquor, said the prayer, Bene- 
dictus stt Dominus, &%c. then drank, and passed the 
cup round to the company. 

The ancient Greek princes used the same cere- 
mony; presenting the cup first to the greatest fa- 
vourite, Which was called @geriev. On the solemn 
festival days, termed flodium, they first invoked th 
gods, then poured out wine, and, mentioning the 
names of the gods they preferred, drank at each 
name. Their particular friends were then honoured 
in the same manner. 

The Romaags imitated this custom, and called it 
Greco more bibere. First, they drank to the nine 
Muses, or to the three Graces, and other objects 
Which made an uneven number :—secondly, they 
drank as many glasses of wine as they had fingers 
on the hand, or as many as there were letters in 
the name of their mistress: —beginning always with 
the words, Bene vos, bene vos; bene te, bene me, 
bene nostrum, frrecor ut bene fit ¢ or, bene voa vivere 
firecor. 

The president of the table was chosen by lot; 
Who gave the toasts, and uttered a thousand impre- 
Cations against those, who refused to drink them. | 
They usually began with small glasses, and ended 
With large ones. 

When drinking round, out of the same cup, they 
always began on the right. The cup used on these 
Occasions, was sometimes called Patera, gued frate- 
ret latius; and sometimes, ®sarcraciaee, us being the 
‘ymbol of friendship. They ofien used another 
Kind of vase, Called Owdos ; because no one was al- | 
lowed to present or receive it without singing: : 











Whilst ope was ‘drinking, the rest sang, to animate | 
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him ; and if he drank the whole off at once, with- 
out breathing, he was saluted with repeated cries of 
vivas! vivas!—this being looked upon as a great 
feat, and said to be less pernicious; as the wine 
thereby did not so much intoxicate. 

Whoever at table could not solve a proposed 
enigma, was obliged to drink a glass ; and the whole 
company, before they broke up, took a cup of pure 
wine each, which they called Pocu/um, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
THE CIRCULATING LEBRARY, 
(Formerly Caritat’s; ) 
Is removed from Broadway, to No. 77 Pearl street, 
near the head of Coenties slip. 

It will hereafter be conducted by J. Oszorn, 
who will devote to it his whole time and attention, 
and who will endeavour, in its management, to give 
every description of readers entire satisfaction. In 
a short time, will be added to it all the late novels 
and romances, not before contained in the collection; 
and, in general, every new work, suitable for such an 
establishment, as soon as possible after publication. 
Arrangements have been made to secure the regu- 
lar and early importation of all the best English pe- 
riodical works ; and it ishoped that this circumstance 
may prove an inducement to professional and scien- 
tific men, as well as others, to patronize an establish- 
ment, which will give them the advantage of pe- 
rusing the greater part of that class ef publications, 
at a less expense than the annual subscription to one 
alone would cost. 

In the catalogue of this Library (certainly the 
most valuable and extensive of the kind in Ameri- 
ca) will be found, such a variety of works in the 
several departments of polite literature, as must 
satisfy the wishes of every reader. The merchant 
will here find books that may extend his knowledge 
of commerce ; the gentleman farmer, the artist and 
mechanic, such as may enlighten them on the the- 
ory and practice of their arts; parents, and those 
who have the superintendance of youth, all the best 
tracts on education; the inquisitive student will 
seldom fail of being gratified with books, connected 
with the subjects of his inquiries, and those who 
read merely for amusement, however capricious 
their taste, can never be disappointed. 


The conditions are: 

1. The subscription money must always be paid 
at the time of subscribing, and the value of the 
vooks deposited, if required. 

2. Readers in town at } 

8 dols. a year 

41 do. half year 

2 do. quarter do. 

1 do.one month, J 

. Readers in town at 

4 dols. a year 








are entitled to four books 
at a time, and the use of 
all the new publications. 


G2 


are entitled to two books 
24 do. half year n Pe Seioned P oe haa 
14 do. qr. year P 5 y 


3 do. month. publications. 


Subscribers residing in the country, will be sup- 
plied with a greater number at atime, in propor- 
tion to their distance, and the convenience of 
changing their books. 

4. Occasional readers to deposit the value of the 
books they may take, and to pay for each quarto 
25 cents, 8ve. 12 cents, 12mo. 6 cents per week. 

Farnilies and persons retiring to the country for 
a short time, may be supplied with any quantity of 
books, on reasonable terms. 

New-York, May 8, 1805. 


—_——— 


LAW INTELLIGENCE, 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
BENNET V, HAINE. 


This was an action brought by the plaintiff, who 





is a coach-maker, to recover nine guineas, which 
be alleged to be due to hum by the defendant, on | 
\ 
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account of the hire of a curricle. The curricle 
was hired for three months certain, at eight guineas 
a month, which amounted to twenty-four guineas ; 
but it was also agreed, that if it was kept another 
month, the hire should be twenty-eight guineas. 
The curricle was kept seven months, and the cou- 
troversy between the parties was, whether, for the 
last three months, scven guineas a month or four 
was the sum agreed on. 

On the part of the plaintiff, a witness, who had 
been a servant of the defendant’s, at the time the 
curricle was so hired, swore positively, that the 
contract was eight guineas a month for a term of 
three months, and seven guineas a month if taken 
for a longer term. A number of coacli-makers also 
attended, who declared, that they considered that 
sum as a very moderate charge for the hire of a 
fashionable curricle: upon their cross-examination, 
they said that the price of a fashionable curricle 
was from 100 to 240 guineas, and that the hire 
was always dearer than that of a covered carriage, 
as it was more exposed to damage from the wea- 
ther, and seoner lost its beauty and fashionable ap- 
pearance. 

On the other side, the clerk to the defendant, 
who made the contract, swore positively, that it 
was expressly agreed upon, that the hire after three 
months should be but four guineas. 

The Jury found a verdict for the defendant. 

—== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


[Lord Strangford’s poems, are thus justly praised in 
the Monthly Review. ] 

Among the delicate fruit, with which we are 
sometimes refreshed in our literary walks, we can- 
not hesitate to class these amatory effusions of 
Camoens, or rather of his pretended translator. A 
young nobleman of the present day, who loves to 
beguile his more serious labours, in eultivating the 
graces of the Attic Muse, here affords a rare and 
flattering presage of future eminence. This pleas- 
ing consideration, and the classical care and deli- 
cacy, which characterize the present volume, in- 
duce us to dwell on it more minutely, than its 
limited size may seem to require. 

The biographical remarks are chiefly supple- 
mentary to those of Mickle, the elegant but free 
translator of the Lusiad. They contain some new 
anecdotes, conveyed in neat and elegant language, 
and are sprinkled with sentiments, which accord 
with the finest feelings of the heart. 

The merit of these poems, consists in a happy 
union of tender sentiment, and simple elegant ex- 
pression. Though love be the prevailing theme, 
and love has been celebrated since poets existed, 
these Madrigals, Canzonets, and Sonnets, will still 
bear the test of critical perusal, and will still please 
by their native sweetness. It is not mean praise, 
to say of a young amatory poet, that he is more 
terse than Anacreon, and more delicate than Liti/e. 
The following extracts will, we apprehend, justify 
the very favourable opinion, which we have formed 
of the present collection. 

MADRIGAL. 


Dear is the blush of early light, 
To him, who ploughs the pathless deep, 
When winds have rav’d throughout the night, 
And roaring tempests banish sleep. 
Dear is the dawn which springs at last, 
And shows him all his peril past. 


Dearer to me the break of day, 
Which thus thy languid eye illumes; 
And, chasing fear and doubt away, 
Scatters the night of mental glooms, 
And bids my spirit hope at last, 
A rich reward for peril past. 


STANZAS. 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s urnumber’d woes ; 
And he was poor—without a friend 
Press’d by a thousand woes. 
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I saw the passions’ pliant slave, 
In gallant trim and gay, 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life, a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in folly’s snare, 
And join’d her giddy train, 

But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment and pain. 


There surely is some guiding power, 
W hich rightly suffers wrong— 

Gives vice to bloom its little hour, 
But virtue late and long. 


—- 


CANZONET. 


TO TUE GIRL, WHO SWORE BY HER EYES. 


When the girl of my heart is on perjury bent, 
The sweetest of oaths hides the falsest intent, 
And suspicion, abash’d, from her company flies, 
When she smiles, like an angel, and swears by her eyes. 


For in them such magic, she knows, is display’d, 
That a tearcan convince, and a look can persuade; 
And she thinks that I cannot, or dare not refuse 
To believe on their credit whate’er she may chuse. 


But I’ve learn’d from the painful experience of youth, 
That rehement oaths never constitute truth ; 
And I’ve studied those treacherous eyes, and I find 
They are mutable signs of a mutable mind! 


Then, dear one, I'd rather thrice rather believe 
Whate’er you assert, even though to deceive, 
Than that you “ by your eyes” should so wickedly swear, 
And sin, against heaven—for heaven is there. 


The fifty-sixth Ode of Anacreon, has tasked the 
ingenuity of many a commenta‘or, and produced 
the rhymes of many a poet. But no son of genius 
or industry, has accomplished this delicate design, 
with so much facility, as Thomas Moore, whose 
honoured name, will be always associated with that 
of Anacreon. 


He, who instructs the youthful crew, 
To bathe them in the brimmer’s dew, 
And taste, uncloy’d by rich excesses, 
All the bliss that wine possesses. 

He, who inspires the youth to glance, 
In winged circlets through the dance, 
Bacehus, the god again is here, 

And leads along the blushing year; 
The blushing year with rapture teems, 
Ready to shed those cordial streams, 
Which, sparkling in the cup of mirth, 
Illuminate the sons of earth. 

And when the ripe and vermil wine, 
Sweet infant of the pregnant vine, 
Which now in mellow clusters swells, 
Oh, when it bursts its rosy cells, 

The heavenly stream shall mantling flow, 
To balsam every mortal woe. 

No youth shall then be wan, or weak, 
For dimpling health shall light his cheek; 
No heart shall then desponding sigh, 
For wine shall bid despondence fly. 
Thus—till another Autumn’s glow, 
Shall bid another vintage flow. 


The following fantastic idea of the effects of mu- 
sic, could enter no head, but the giggling head of 
Diso1n. 


Love zreat Achilles taught te sew, 
Made bully Hercules turn spinner, 
And Proteus Jove a courting go, 
Who knew so well the way to win her; 
For me, though mad for all the fair, 
Not one would pity my condition, 
Smile on my fate, or chase my care, 
Till, taught by love, I turn’d musician. 


Now gods and men surpassing all, 

I tip them, pretty well the go by, 
Lead yielding females at the calli 

Of my flue, my trumpet, horn or hautboy, 
The biacksmith’s daughter’s heart I got, 

For, while love blew the flame to warm her, 
I the iron struck, while yet ’twas hot, 

On the anyil played, and won the charmer. 
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With a devotee I fell in love, 
With heavenly mind and face of gorgon, 
And, while her thoughts were plac’d above, 
To win her heart, I play’d the organ. 
To win Doll Gob, the cook, for wife, 
The salt box, lord, how I did thump it, 
Then, for the trumpeter and his wife, 
He played the horn, and I the trumpet. 


The sexton’s daughter loved me well, 
And oft’ my amorous song kept time in; 
For none, like me, e’er tolled a knell, 
Or set the merry bells a chiming, 
Miss Hop would foot it, toe and heel, 
And, in the ball room, toil and labour; 
So, to win her heart, a highland reel 
1 learnt upon the pipe and tabor. 


Welch Win to gain, the harp I'd strum; 
The bagpipes conquered Irish Katty ; 
And ’twas the sprightly fife and drum, 
That won the heart of lovely Patty. 
Then, lovers trv no other wit, 
Success in courts helps to insure you; 
By the tarantula, love, when bit, 
Sweet music shall completely cure vou. 


Ma’am Vandercrout, her weeds quite new, 
Fifty, and richer than a Jew, 
With voice of raven, and an eye, 
Might with the coddled gooseberry vie, 
Fair as bull beef, and then a form, 
Lovely as perpoise in a storm, 
A tun of fiesh with gold hoops bound, 
Just four feet high, and six feet round ; 
Thus form’d, thus featur’d, and thus fac’d, 
Her person and her purse thus grac’d, 
No wonder lovers swarm’d about 
‘The charming Madam Vandercrout. 


A lawyer begged his cause to plead, 
Said if he liked each title deed, 
Twixt Hymen, him, and her that night, 
He’d draw indenture tripartite, 
Come, come, said she, my man of law, 
In your proceedings there’s a flaw. 
My goods and chattles you convey? 
Please to convey yourself away. 
You plead in vain, the trial’s past, 
You’re nonsuited, ejected, cast: 
You’re ignoramus’d and thrown out, 
Then sue not Madam Vandercrout. 


An Irish jolman swore away, 
He’d love forever and a day; 
And if she’d him for husband have, 
Then lord and master were her slave. 
Paddy, you’ve made a bull, cried she, 
You want to make a slave of me; 
I’m his, who for my person seeks ; 
Sure aur you Irishmen all Greegs ? 
Nothing but !oss with youl’d gain; 
No, never with your sevens the main, 
Mongs: Pharaol’s host, shall fly about, 
The cash of Madam Vandercrout. 


An Auctioneer, a cunning dog, 
Of her charms had made a catalogue ; 
With small talk keeping still a din, 
Said he, should like to buy her in. 
Indeed, cried she, by fortune crost, 
Must I then wed to who bids most? 
My person to the harnamer brought, 
And put up, like a scurvy lot! 
Be going, sir, lest, with a frown, 
Without reserve, 1 knock you down. 
*Tis heart for heart, you babbl.ng lout, 
Must purchase Madam Vandercrout. 


Thus lover after lover came, 
The fortune courting, not the dame, 
Which fortune rather than enthral, 
She vowed she would not wed at all. 
This conduct’s given an hundred names; 
Some say she drinks, some say she games; 
But none have hit the truth, not one: 
The fact is, she has married John; 
John’s tall and comely, and beside, 
She knew him ere her husband died. 
And now the history’s fairly out, 
Of lovely Madame Vandercrout. 


revolution, are represented in one hundred and foy, 
engravings, and also containing the portrait of + 
late king and queen of France, and fifty of the mo ™ 
prominent characters of that country. 

This elegant work merits the attention of eye 
citizen of Pennsylvania, as it exhibits the direfy 
effects of jacobinical principles in destroying th. 
fabric of the republic of France. 

In the juvenile days of Sir William Jones, }. 
used often to amuse himself with the compositio, 
of complimentary verses to Beauty and Merit, 
The following is a specimen of his poetical val. 
lantry-. 


On secing Miss *** ride by him without knowing her 
Cardigan, August 18, 1789, 


So lightly glanc’d she o’er the lawn, 
So lightly through the vale, 

That not more swiftly bounds the fawn, 
In Sidon’s palmy dale. 


Full well her bright hair’d courser knew, 
How sweet a charge he bore, 

And proudly shook the tassels blue 
That on his neck he wore. 


Her vest, with liveliest tincture glow’d 
That summer blossoms wear, 

And wanton down her shoulders flow’d 
Her hyacinthine hair. 


Zephyr in play had loos’d the string, 
And with it laughing flown, 
Diffusing from his dewy wing 
A fragrance not his own. 


Her shape was like the tender pine 
With vermil buds array’d, 
O heaven what rapture would be mine 
To slumber in its shade. 


Her cheeks—one rose had Strephon seen, 
But dazzled with the sight, 

At distance view’d her nymph like mien, 
And fainted with delight. 


He thought Diana from the chace 
Was hastening to her bower, 

For more than mortal seem’d a face 
Of such resistless power. 


Actzxon’s fatal change he fear’d 
And trembled at the breeze; 

Migh antlers had his fancy rear’d, 
And quivering sunk his knees, 


He well might err—that morn confess’d 
The Queen with silver beam, 
Shone forth and Sylvia thus address’d, 

By Tivy’s azure stream. 


« Let us this day our robes exchange ; 
‘« Bind on my waxing moons 

‘¢ Then through yon woods at pieasure range 
‘* And shun the sultry noon. 


“ While I at Cardigan prepare 
‘* Gay stores of silk and lace, 

‘“« Like thine, will seem my flowing hair, 
‘« Like thine my heavenly grace. 


‘« My brother Phebus lost his heart, 
‘« When first he view’d thy charms, 

“« And would this day, with dang’rous art, 
** Allure thee to his arms. 


«‘ But Cynthia, friend to virgins fair, 
‘* Thy steps will ever guide, 

«« Protect thee from the enchantimg snare, 
‘* And o’er thy heart preside. 


In vain his wiles he shall essay, 
* And touch his golden lyre ; 

“* Then to the skies shall wing his way, 
‘¢ With pale, yet raging fire. 





Dr. Logan has lately presented to the Loganian 
Library, a valuable French work, in two volumes, 
giving a concise, and impartial history of the French 
revolution, in which the principal events of the 











‘Should he with lies traduce the fair, 
‘‘ And boast how oft he kist hier, 
‘© The gods shall laugh, while I declare 
_“ He flirted with his sister. 
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jshionable words from the vocabulary of Bond 
street Loungers. 


From extraneous ideas since fashions derive, 
They're adopted by Beings, that breathe, but don’t live: 
Thus invelv’d in a something, ’twixt twilight and dawn, 
The sprig of the day glides through life in a yawn, 
And those joys, that bless others, to him quite unknown, 
Make a sort of existence expressly his own; 

As a snail’s or a worm’s or an oyster’s can bring, 


And, therefore, is called, very justly The Thing 


Immensely, curse catch him, attach’d to the fair, 

He can whis‘le, eat cheese cakes, see nothing and stare ; 
Be most monstrously fond, and to wit know no bounds, 
And swear fury and devils, and damme and zounds. 

In company forward, his story he tells, 

And knows every thing better than every one else ; 

Till at last, by a hint, taught good manners to know, 
He the title obtains of Te Kick and the Go. 


At random he talks, without foresight or thought, 

Of women ne’er seen, and of duels ne’er fought, 

And while crowds of companions flock round without 
end, 

Knows not either to be, or to cherish, a friend. 

The natural prey of the gambling throng, 

Signs away all his fortune, and whistles a song ; 

And while purses of rooks by this pigeon grow big, 

He is wound round their fingers and so called The Twig. 


Then let all this cap fits a new being project, 

And exact from the world not contempt.but respect ; 

Let them kick at dull sloth, human nature’s worst foe, 

And while shunning a pest, far from vanity go. 

In short, let them nobly from prudence derive 

Rvery rational joy, for which heaven bids them live, 

So shall they of existence fulfil the best ends, 

Not merely beings, but men, husbands, fathers and 
friends. 


In the ensuing ballad by Dibdin, the language of 
compliment to Beauty is the language of Genius. 


When I told you your cheeks wore the blush of the rose, 
That the spring was the type of your youth, 

That no lily a tint like your neck could disclose, 
I made love in the language of truth. 

Yet the loveliest rose, once the summer away, 
Of its bloom leaves no vestige behind, 

But your bloom, when the summer of life shall decay, 
Fresh as ever shall glow in your mind. 


See the bee, as from flower to flower he roves, 
The sweets of the garden explore, 

And, in winter, to feast on the banquet he loves, 
Lays in his industrious store. 

So all your employment, through life’s busy dar, 
Is the sweets, drawn from goodness, to find ; 

Reason’s feast to supply, and cheat winter away 
From that source of perfection, your mind. 


And thus as the seasons of life pass away, 
We enjoy every various scene; 
The spring all expanding, the summer all gay, 
The autumn all mild and serene. 
You are yet in your summer, but, when oa your head, 
While from all admiration yoa find, 
Silver Winter its honours shall sacredly shed, 
Still Summer shall bloom in your mind. 


RONDEAU BY DIBDIN.* 


While Whim, and Glee, and Jest, and Song, 
Display their charming treasure, 
Mingling in gay laughter’s throng, 
Come to the camp of pleasure. 
All human beings have their cares ; 
Life’s made of joy aad sorrow ; 
To balance life, then, our affairs: 
Should of our pleasures borrow. 





* Dibdin is not alone, imdescription of the gravity of 
2 studious brow in the morning, contrasted with the mer- 
riment of midnight. A certain Wa/po/e wit thus alludes 
to this sort of inconsistency. 


The monk, that mopes in cloister’d cell, 
May rave and write and bellow, 

At night, with rosy romping Nell, 
He’s quite anothey fellow, 


A droll writer has thus described some of the | 


{ 
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Youth’s Joy’s season, so is age ; 
Each temper, sex, complexion, 
In mirth may harmlessly engage 
As well as in reflection. 
While Whim, kc. 


You, who proudly roll in wealth, 

You, whose means are slender, 
You, whose lungs proclaim your health, 
You, whose frames are tender: 
You, who wear grave Wisdom’s wigs, 

You, who deal in folly, 
You, who merry are as grigs, 
You, who are melancholy: 
While Whim, &c. 


Where's ’mong them all the cynic elf, 
Of joy the open scorner, 
But doff’d the sage. and to himself 
Took pleasure in a corner? 
In short, who sets up to despise 
Those joys that mirth awaken, 
I will not rudely say he lies, 
But surely he’s mistaken. 
While Whim, &c. 


—a 


From the fragments on “ The Association of 
Ideas,” contained in Waillace, or the Vale of Ellerslie, 
we have selected the following beautiful passages, 
descriptive of the effects of Music: 


Why does the melting voice, the tuneful string, 

A sigh of woe, a tear of pleasure bring? 

Can simple sounds, or joy or grief inspire, 

And melt the soul responsive to the wire? 

Ah! no, some other charm to rapture draws, 

More than the finger’s skill, the artist’s laws: 

Some latent feeling that the string awakes, 

Starts to new life, and through the fibres shakes: 
Some cottage home, where first the strain was heard, 
By many atie of former days endear’d; 

Some lovely maid who on thy bosom hung, 

And breath’d the note, all tearful as she sung: 

Some youth who first awoke the pensive lay, 

Friend of thy infant years—now distant far away: 
Some scene, that patriot blood embalms in song, 
Some brook, that winds thy native vales among, 

All steal into the soul in witching train, 

Till home, the maid, the friend, the scene, appear again! 


*Twas thus the wand’rer ’mid the Syrian wild, 
Wept at the strain he carol’d when a child. 

O'er many a weary waste the traveller pass’d, 
And hop’d to find some resting place at last; 
Beneath some branchy shade—his journey done, 
To shelter frem the desert and the sun. 

—And haply some green spot the pilgrim found, 
And hail’d and bless’d the stream’s delicious sound ; 
When on his ear the well known ditty stole, 
That as it melted pass’d into his soul! 

«© O Bothwell bank !”,—cach thrilling word convey’d, 
The Scottish landscape to the palm-tree shade, 
No more Damascus’ streams his spirit held, 

No more its minarets his eye beheld: 

Pharpar and Abana unheeded glide, 

He hears in dreams the music of the Clyde! 
And Bothwell’s bank amid o’er-arching trees, 
Echoes the bleet of flocks, the hum of bees— 
—With less keen rapture on the Syrian shore, 
Beneath the shadow of the sycamore ; 

His eye had turn’d amid the burst of day, 
Tadmor’s gigantic columns to survey ; 

That sullenly their length of shadows throw, 

On sons of earth, who trembling gaze below !— 


’Twas thus when to Quebec’s proud heights afar, 

W o1Fe’s chivalry roll’d on the surge of war, 

The hardy Highlander, so fierce before, 

Languidly lifted up the huge claymore. 

—To bim the bugie’s mellow note was dumb, 

And ev’n the rousing thunders of the drum, 

Until the Pibroch sounded in the van, 

And led to battle forth each dauntless cian. 

—On rush the brave—the plaided chiefs advance, 
—The line resounds “ Lochiel’s awa’ to France :”— 
With vig’rous arm the faulchion lift on high, 

Fight as their fathers fought, and like their fathers die ! 


Mr. Brown’s “ Edgar Huntley, or Memoirs of a 
Sleep-Walker,” displays considerable genius, says 
the London, Monthly Magazine; the scene is laid 
in America, and the descriptions are said to be ac- 
curate. 
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ABKERRAVI. 


Ut te conspiciam, dulcissima, Jessy, Puella ; 
Et dicam “ Vivas fida memorque mei 
Implicitamq; premam gremio ; jubeamq; valere 
Ritu, quem docuit, nos miserata Venus. 

One of our correspondents in a former volume, 
has imitated the following very happily. 


FROM THE LATIN OF NAUGERIUS, BY W. SHEPHERD. 
As late, through the meadows fair Phillida stray’d, 
And cull’d the sweet flowrets, the pride of the grove ; 
Conceal’d in a rese-bush, the frolicksome maid 
Espied the young urchin, the demon of love. 


Midst a nosegay of lilies and roses confin’d, 

She soon held his godship, who struggled in vain, 
A strong silken fetter his pinions entwin’d, 

And though gentle, unyielding was Phillida’s chain. 


But when plac’d on her kerchief he roguishly eyed 
Her bosom, that heav’d with so snowy a swell; 
Ah mother! go seek a new Cupid he cried, 
For here I delighted forever will dwell. 


Inscriptio Urnae 
Ah Maria! 
Puellarum elegantissima! 
Ah! Flore venustatis abrepta. 
Eheu. 
Quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse. 


Vale! 


TRANSLATION. 


With every virtue, every charm in bloom, 
Swept, how untimely? to the ruthless tomb, 
Maria, gentlest Fair, adieu! 
Caress’d by every other maid, 
Alas! how coldly is repaid 
The wish, that dwells with you. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The address from New Jersey merits close me- 
ditation. 





We shall be happy to hear again from “ V1a- 
Tor.” He is an instructive /ourist, and we relish 
a journey with this observant Pedestrian, 


** CLIMENOLE” has a truant disfiosition. But 
what, in faith, makes him from Wittenberg? 


We shall be glad to hear again from our new 
correspondent in The Lounger. His mind is free 
and excursive 

And sui juris unconfin’d. 


“ BriTANNicus” delights us by the promise of 
more poetry. The door of our poetical department 
is wide open to receive such a friend. 


“ SENECA” is received. The style is pure, and 
the sentiments are interesting- We will assign 
him an honourable place. But we fear that Seneca’s 
Morals will never correct the object of his reproof, 
nor tame the populace of Pennsylvania. 


Our fair friend, who dates from the Sylvan re- 
treats of New Jersey, is requested to persevere in 
the task of writing. The effusions of an enlight- 
ened and correct mind, will always be greeted by 
the Editor. Solitude is one of the parents of poesy, 
and the magnificence and varied beauty of the “ ru- 
ral reign,’’ at this enchanting season, are favourable 
to studious pursuits and “ musing meditation.» 


The Song, in the Yankee style, from Baltimore, 
in praise of Mr. Jefferson and Vantz, will raise a 
laugh at the expense of democracy. [or an Im- 
PROMPTU, it is entitled to commendation, a few 
metrical errors excepted, which are venial in our 
lenient court of Criticism, when it perceives that 
the offinder is not an o/d one. Of this sarcastic 
ballad, the last stanza is as Judicrous, as the sengs 
of Lingo. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS, TO HER, WHO BEST UNDERSTANDS 
THEM. 


“ Well, I have found my heart again, 
And now, my fair, we both are free ; 

How strange that I could bear the chain 
So long—and bear it, too, for chee an 


“ Since,” said the maid, “since we must part, 
And love’s delusions all are o’er; 

Since you have taken back your heart, 
And we, you say, shall meet no more ; 


« Since here we bid adieu to bliss, 
And all our fond delirium ends, 
Farewel!—but not without a kiss— 
One kiss—and we will part as friends!” 


Ah, wily girl! full well you knew 
What magic hung upon your lip; 
For when the nectar’d draught I drew, 
As bees their honied beverage sip, 


Again the stream of liquid fire , 
Impetuous pour’d through every vein; 
My pulses beat with new desire— 
Ah me! my heart was lost again. 
PHOSPHOR. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 
THE ANEMONY AND CARNATION. 
A FABLE OF FLORA. 
IN THE MANNER OF LANGHORNE. 
INSCREBED TO ELIZA—ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 


Not heedless culture e’er bestows 

The charms, that deck the truly fair; 
The gem its finish’d lustre owes 

To patient toil, and studious care. 


Vain fools affectedly admire 
Attractions due to fashion’s hand, 
Yon grov'ling gourds few suns require, 

But oaks a thousand years demand. 


Those intellectual graces seek, 
That slowly, surely win the heart, 
That beam the eye, suffuse the cheek, 
Beyond the utmest reach of art. 


Scarce had the tepid vernal rains, 

With mild Favonius breathing round, 
Unloos’d the soil from icy chains, 

And strew’d with pearls the verdant ground; 


When eager to secure alone 

The primal honours of the year, 
A knot of Anemonies shone, 

All gorgeous on the gay parterre. 


So shine, at ball, the rising belles, 
In.zones of purple, gold and green, 

Whilst each fair envious bosom swells, 
With wishes only to be seen. 


Near to the beauteous group was laid 
A bright Carnaiion’s tufted train, 
But yet no starting bud betray’d 
The future glories of her reign. 


The gay parterre affect surprize, 

Whilst ove, instail’d in purple pride, 
Address’d the stranger in disguise, 

And thus, in scornful accents, cried,— 


‘‘ Flow dare that sedgy weed presume, 
So near our borders thus to stay ? 

Vile sod! hence to thy native home, 
The miry pasture, hence away !” 
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The Genius of the dormant flower, 
Starts at the chidings of the fair, 

She rose, and rising shook a shower 
OF brilliants from her fragrant hair. 


“ Why,” she replies, “ invidious rail, 
Ere Sol my virtues give to bloom, 

When I my spicy breath exhale, 
That boasted bed shall be thy tomb. 


“I freely own, thy splendid dyes, 
Selected from the aérial bow, 

May, for a moment, charm the eyes, 
But they, like it, soon cease to glow. 


‘“‘ For virtues that to me belong, 
To Sol be all due praises meet, 
And if I lead the Floral throng, 
Those virtues, cu/ture makes complete. 


“ Enjoy thy being, whilst thou may, 
Rais’d by the gelid breath of Spring, 

A longer date and warmer ray, 
Yo mine more perfect gifts must bring. 


** My matchless tints, my form improv’d, 
My cordial aromatic soul, 

Esteem’d by taste, by fancy lov’d, 
Shall charm while suns and seasons roll.” 


She ceas’d; and fragrance breath’d around, 
The gaudy beauty bow’d her head, 
Whilst the sweet rosy SylIphid found 
The covert of her leafy shed. 
BRITTANNICUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To Miss B******s, 


Think not, fair lady, that I fly 
To shun a face so dear :— 

O I could sit, and look, and sigh ; 
But ’tis thy frown I fear. 


Sweet is that throb, which swells the breast, 
When Leve and Hope are there; 

But Love, without that angel-guest, 
Is anguish and despair. 


And would it not in me be vain, 
To Aope for such a prize? 

To think that I, of all thy train, 
Alone, should please thine eyes? 


Ah yes, it would!—then let me fly 
From joys that cost so dear :-— 

Though I could sit, and look, and sigh, 
Yet ‘tis thy frown I fear. 


FOR THE TORT FOLIO+ 


TO THE CLUB. 


Love and mirth forever vary— 
Love is pensive, melancholy— 
Mirth delights with wit to tarry, 
Love drives headlong, on to folly. 


Florian was a lively fellow, 

Ever fond of mirth and fun, 
Drank Madeira, oft got mellow— 
Florian loves, and is undone. 


Lost are all his wit and spirits, 
Wont to make tie table roar, 
Once the Clud confess’d his merits, 
Social joys entice no more! 


O’er a smoking cup of hyson 
Florian loves to sit and sup— 
Julia’s hand prepares the poison, 
Florian, smiling, sips it up. 





Mirth! from Cupid’s darts defend us! 
Guard us from the godling sly! 

Jolly Bacchus too befriend us, 

Parent of each social joy— 


Bacchus at our board presiding, 

Love and hyson we’ll decline— 

Quick the social hours are gliding 

While we’ve wit and mirth and wine. 
Decuvs, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
HORACE. ODE V. LIB. I. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, &e. 


What youthful swain, on roses laid, 
Beneath a grotto’s am’rous shade, 
Now courts thee, Pyrrha, to his arms, 
And views with rapture all thy charms? 
For whom this wondrous care to bless, 
And all the artful negligence of dress? 


Alas! how oft’ will he complain 
Of broken vows and harsh disdain! 
How oft’, unskilful youth! survey 
With wonder the tempestuous sea, 
Whilst winds unusual round him rise, 
And whirl the billows to the gloomy skies! 


He now enjoys thy kindest beams, 
And fondly trusts in golden dreams 
Of spotless faith; expecting thee 
l'orever constant, kind, and free ; 
Nor knows how soon the flatt’ring gales 
Will sink the bark, which now but fill the sails, 


Ah! hapless they, who trust the snare, 
And, unexperienced, think thee fair: 
For me—escap’d the dashing flood, 
I consecrate the votive wood, 
And vesture dropping from the sea, 
To that auspicious pow’r, who se. me free. 
NAGOL. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


That heat with cold but ill agrees, 
The world by observation knows ; 

Why then does Charlotte's bosom freeze, 
When press’d to one, that warmly glows? 


The cause, which reason cannot show, 
The muse most sagely thus explains; 
That being form’d of driven snow, 
Its native coldness still remains. 
HEADLEY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI@. 


TO CELIA. 


Though yon rose may delight by its bright vermil 
hue, 
When array’d in the gems of the morn, 
Yet shun its ailurements—the beauty you view, 
Conceals in its foliage a thorn. 


On thy gentle breast may delight e’er repose, 
Thy heart may no thorn e’er invade, 
Tor, Celia, thou’rt lovely, and bright, as the rose, 
But not in such armour array’d. 
B. 
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